l6o                               JAMES,   DUKE   OF   YORK

Let not therefore knaves and mean-spirited people flatter you into
an opinion that you may be safe by yielding and temporising, for
nothing less than the destruction of your family and the Monarchy
itself will content them. Now therefore is the time to break in upon
them before they are formed or have a man to head them; and the
only person capable (I think) of that employment (pardon me for
naming him) is the Duke of Monmouth, for I am sure the same
reasons and persuasions that has prevailed with him to behave to
you and me as he has done will make him stick at nothing that
favours his ambition; and therefore I beg your Majesty will have a
watchful eye upon his actions for your own security, and that you
will please to give some signal mark of your displeasure to Sir
Thomas Armstrong and young Gerrard, who were such earnest
agitators against me in the House; for unless something of that
nature be done, many will not think you in earnest. Suffer not
Ireland or Scotland to be put in other hands as they are at present;
you may count upon their assistance, and the Prince of Orange
too has given me all imaginable assurance that he will stand and
fall by you. Wherefore I beg Your Majesty to make use of those
parts and courage God has given you, and not rely upon concessions
already made or to make any more. Be pleased to use all possible
diligence in providing your forts and garrisons; and certainly the
speediest way of breaking their measures is to break the parliament
itself and proportion your way of living to your revenue, rather
than to lie any longer at the mercy of those men, who, by that
villainous vote to revenge your death upon the Papists, can have
no other meaning than to expose your life to the bloody hand of any
desperate fanatic who shall think fit to attempt so inhuman an act.

Perhaps the most interesting side-light that this letter throws on James's
character is his conviction that the rebels, as he would have called them,
can only be dangerous if they have a leader of royal blood: clearly here
he is taking his analogy not from the Civil War, but from the Fronde.
James followed up this letter with one to Legge urging him to see the
King and to endeavour to make him see that "now or never is the time
to save the monarchy*', and enclosing "Heads you are to discourse with
his Majesty upon, so as to let him know they are reasonable'*. These
heads add emphasis and point to what James had written to Charles,
especially with regard to Monmouth:

That His Majesty ought not to apprehend but that he is strong
enough to deal with and punish his enemies if he will but be resolute
and stick to himself and countenance his friends. The fleet is yet